“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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Mr. Cuamrman :—* * I was asked to come here, as 
one versed in the feeding and care of animals. 
There is nothing spiritual in this, nothing poetic, 
there is nothing sublime, but there is everything 
humane and Christian. That is the only excuse 
that I have for appearing here as a Massachusetts 

er, happy to look in the face of this distin- 
guished fraternity on this occasion, to deal with the 
question of humanity to animals in an agricultural 
Way. I congratulate you and myself and all the 
farmers and all the cattle and all the horses of Mas- 
Sachusetts upon the existence of this Society. It 
seem to me an earnest and assurance that into 
the business of life has at last entered, for man and 
for beast, the great element of humanity. Man has 
exhausted himself in this country and in this age, 
working out and solving and removing that 
Statement long ago made, that “ Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn;” but 
ROW you have come down to the older and more 
Sublime doctrine, it seems to me, that “The merci- 
fil man is merciful to his beast.” It is higher au- 
thority, at any rate, and it is older doctrine. It is 
88 sublime a one as a Christian one. 


OUR RELATIONS TO ANIMALS. 

Now, my friends, the relations we hold to our 
domestic animals are most intricate, most remark- 
able, and most interesting. There is hardly a man 
or woman who has not some pet animal, and some 
immediate association with the animal kingdom. 
The boy comes into the city from his father’s home, 
he has been familiar with animals on the old farm 
from his earliest days, and as he rises in wealth and 
position how eagerly he supplies himself either with 
his favorite horse or his pet dog; or he must have 
that cow in his stable, not that her milk is any bet- 
ter than any other cow’s, but he cannot resist the 
old association. It comes home to us, as the first 
teaching of our lives, that our relations to animals 
are so immediate that we can never divest our- 
selves of them; and so in all ages, it has been de- 
creed that the animal kingdom is the great practical 
staff which man uses in his passage through life. 
It is an old French proverb and a true one, “ No 
cattle, no farming; few cattle, poor farming; many 
cattle, good farming.” How true that is! This is 
of itself a most important relation, and the old 
Roman knew it, when he said, on being asked, 


“ What is the best method of farming?” “It is to 
feed cattle well.” “And what next?” “To feed 


them with moderation.” This relation exists to- 
day, and has existed as a practical matter in the life 
of man from time immemorial, and is now brought 
more immediately home to us, and gilded with the 
great humanity and charity of the present age. 


PROGRESS—PRACTICAL QUESTION. 

The subjugation of this animal kingdom to the 
wants and necessities of man, constitutes one of the 
most interesting chapters in the whole history of 
man’s advancement. * * The progress is wonderful, 
and so it is interesting to us, this passage of man 
and the animal kingdom ending in all the great civi- 
lization of life. To us here, all this is a matter of 
practical interest. I speak for the business of this 
Commonwealth; and in this branch of it with which 
I am dealing, I am sure that kindness, gentleness 
and profit go hand in hand. We have here in Mas- 
sachusetts 90,000 horses, worth over $9,000,000. We 
have 50,000 oxen, worth $3,000,000; we have 150.000 
cows, worth somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$7,000,000; so that the agricultural branch of the 
State supplied by cattle, constitutes $19,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 of the wealth of this community. This 
is worth looking after; and it can be materially in- 
jured, made worthless and unprofitable by misman- 
agement. This is too much the case now. 


GOOD FEEDING. 
We may consider with care all the efforts that are 
made to remove the cruelties which have been 


alluded to to-night in the admirable report of the 
Secretary. We all know how necessary these 
efforts are. Before our eyes day by day, the wrongs 
to the animal kingdom go on. The power of our 
dumb allies to aid us is diminished by neglect and 
maltreatment. The service rendered by horses on 
our street cars, and drays and carriages, is only 
profitable when rendered by those animals with the 
cheer and alacrity which attend a good condition. 
The discouragement which attends abuse and neg- 
lect, shortens the length of the animal’s service, and 
reduces its amount. Life to him is a prolonged 
weariness, and such an existence should be to usa 
rebuke and ashame. While we protest, therefore, 
against the open and palpable cruelties practised 
before us, and appeal to the civil tribunals to aid us 
in suppressing them, let us not forget that intelli- 
gent and skillful care of animals, which can alone 
make their lives comfortable, their labors light, and 
their service, in all its various forms, really useful 
and profitable. It is the cruelty of the stable and 
the stall which I would remove. It is the humanity 
of good care and judicious feeding, the only reward 
we can bestow upon the faithful beast, which I 
would impress upon your minds. * * 

That mercy which feeds and cares for an animal 
with judgment and skill, is the mercy which is most 
warmly recognized, and is that form of humanity 
which makes labor light, and relieves almost all the 
suffering incident to the animal’s subjugation. But 
the prolonged weary distress which attends starva- 
tion and neglect, or the mistaken kindness of inju- 
dicious feeding, exhausting the animal powers, and 
converting all effort into pain, is the refinement of 
cruelty, and should be prevented, as you would pre- 
vent the merciless lash from wounding, or the over- 
crowded car from its savage work of destruction. 

I have great faith in the comfort, happiness, and 
health to be derived from judicious feeding for 
animals as well as for men. * * I am confident that 
the well fed man and the well fed animal can defy 
all winds and swamps, and morasses. A good 
digestion will enable a man to live where a frog 
would die. The question of health and strength is 
more a question of nutrition than of climate. I go 
to Europe and I find the inhabitants of Holland 
living in a low, flat, cheerless country, defying all 
the depressing influences of soil and climate, by 
their confidence in a judicious diet, and their belief 
in the laws of healthy nutrition. The rule which 


man wherever he goes, whether under the eternal 
frosts of the poles, or the heats and miasms of the 
tropics, whether on land or on sea, whether on hill 
or in valley, must obey if he would preserve his 
health and strength, applies also to the animal. 
Perhaps more to the animal than toman. You may 
think you are peculiarly sensitive and impressible, 
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and open to the influences of climate and diet, and 
modes of living. The wind blows from an uncon- 
genial quarter, and you are unhappy. An attack of 
indigestion renders you uncomfortable to yourself 
and your friends; but there is no physical organiza- 
tion to be compared with that of our domestic 
animals in their sensitive obedience to the influences 
of diet, medicinal agents, and surrounding condi- 
tions.* * . 

Now, believing as I do that most of the diseases 
which befall our animals, the unsound feet of our 
horses, the difficulties which attack their lungs, and 
nervous organizations are attributable directly or 
indirectly to bad feeding, I make a special appeal to 


_ you not to be unmindful of the importance of feed- 


ing and care, in the business of giving the animal 
not only a useful life, but a comfortable one. Do 
not undertake to lead your animals too far away 
from the natural laws which guide them, and those 
instincts which teach them what is useful for food. 
The animal, you must remember, retains his natural 
tastes, more fully than man in his artificial modes 
of life possibly can. * * He and his past generations 
have been accustomed to the simplest life and the 
simplest food, and in this mode of living he finds his 
longest and strongest life. Do not, therefore, en- 
deavor to lead the animal too far away from his 
natural habits, unless you expect to shorten his life 
and diminish the value of his service. Remember 
that the horse, whose courage, and gallantry, and 
strength you admire, has come from the sweet pas- 
tures on the northern hills, and from the great hay- 
stacks there; and do not for a moment suppose 
that you can transfer him from his natural life there, 
to hard work and an excessive amount of stimulat- 
ing food, without destroying his natural forces, and 
enervating his powers. I have great regard for 
horses, and when I return home from the lecturing 
labors of the week, I take great pleasure in contem- 
plating the honest faces of those animals which 
serve me well, and whom I endeavor to treat with 
kindness and consideration. An interview with 
them is refreshing. I am especially careful of their 
food, and by confining them to an abundance of 
good hay: (not too much) with roots and a little 
grain for their exhilaration, I find them ready to 
welcome me with a bright and lively countenance, 
and with elastic and vigorous step on the road. I 
find they can be kept in better condition in this way, 
their lives more prolonged, their enjoyment more 
enhanced, than by an excessive amount of stimulat- 
ing, artificial food. I direct them in the ways of 
health and animal happiness—and they serve me 
with resolution and will. This same rule will apply 
to cattle. ** 


GOOD CARE. 

Now one word with regard to the care of animals. 
It is true that they will defy almost anything if well 
and properly fed; but to them comfortable rest and 
repose are hardly of secondary importance. The 
main point in their care is to give them as easy a 
position during their hours of rest as possible. It 
is inhuman and cruel to place them in an uncom- 
fortable position during their hours of idleness— 
those hours in which they are to renew their 
strength for your own purposes. Give every an- 
imal, then, a comfortable position and an easy place 
to stand or recline in, For horses, give them if 
possible a comfortable box and a level floor. The 
exposure of an open stall is great. The discomfort 
to the animal must be apparent. The toil of a de- 
clining floor, to the weary animal which stands 
upon it can hardly be measured. The damage of 
plank floors to a horse’s feet is incalculable. A good 
box and a level floor of brick or stone, will always 
insure rest, and will promote a soundness of foot 
which no farrier can destroy, and a soundness of 
limb which no work can break down. Rough roads 
and badly paved streets are matters of comparative 
indifference, when you provide good stalls and ap- 
propriate food. 


A KIND WORD FOR THE SOCIETY. 

I speak of these things briefly, and without elab- 
oration, because I feel that they belong especially 
to this Society, engaged as it is in a great work of 
kindness. In the business of ameliorating the pains 
and distresses which attend the service and use of 
animals, it should have all our sympathy and aid. 
And while I realize how much can be done to pre- 
vent the open and palpable abuse which thoughtless 
and cruel man is so apt to heap upon those servants 


of his, who have no voice to make an appeal for 
themselves, and no remedy of their own against 
severity, I can hardly express the obligations I am 
under to the members of this Society, for asking 
me to say a word upon practical matters; some- 
thing to turn the attention of men to the business 
of being careful and considerate of the animals de- 
voted to their service. And, in conclusion, I desire 
to speak a good word for the Society itself. I 
listened with interest to the report of the Treas- 
urer, Which stated that there was in the treasury of 
the Society twenty-three hundred dollars. I learn, 
my friends, that that twenty-three hundred dollars 
is for the whole coming year. It is not a surplus 
over last year’s expenditures; it is all that they 
have to carry them through the coming year, In 
order that they may be useful as they have been, it 
requires seven or eight thousand dollars to carry 
the Society on in its work, and I trust that the 
appeal that has been made to you here by one of 
the most Christian gentlemen in this city, and the 
practical appeal that has also been made to you in 
an humble way, by one of the poorest farmers in the 
Commonwealth, will have some effect upon your 
liberality, will warm your hearts towards this Asso- 
ciation, and will induce you to invest something in 
aid of this humane effort to relieve the dumb animals 
that are suffering from man’s inhumanity, and also 
to labor in the work of teaching the community the 
best laws by which they can make the animal king- 
dom strong and triumphant in their service. 
IS IT HARMONY OR DISCORD? 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou can’st not see; 

All discord, harmony, not understood: 

All partial evil, universal good. POPE. 


As the fingers glide over the piano, we notice 
that the highest and lowest notes make the least 
noise; but while the medium tones are easily ex- 
pressed by the human voice, the highest and lowest, 
being most felt, tend naturally to stop the hearer’s 
utterance. Who with music in his soul expresses 
any outward sign of enthusiasm when the artist 
touches the high or low notes? We listen forgetful 
of our bodies, enraptured, entranced, but no sound 
escapes our lips. And it occurs to me, how like 
this our hearts are tuned. While gentle, loving, 
home-hands touch the common keys, all rejoice in 
the sweet harmonious melody, ample for great 
occasions, but the effect cannot be measured or ap- 
preciated till some rough, untutored hand strikes 
harshly and produces discord, and the wonderful, 
delicate instrument is out of tune; then we call in 
Patience, Forbearance or Firmness to set things 
rightagain. And when the highest or lowest chords 
are struck by a master-hand, words fail to express 
the ecstatic joy or the deep thrill of pain that stirs 
our souls. Thus of the afflictions which follow a 
personal, local or national accident or calamity, we 
feel the influence jar our every nerve, and we ask, 
is this discord or harmony? Who can tell? 

W. 4H. O. 


TRANSPORTATION OF STOCK. 
CExtract from a Traveller's Letter.) 


“T have just passed over one of the routes from 
the West to the East, on which are transported large 
lets of cattle, sheep, &c. I saw numbers of cars 
loaded with cattle and sheep, 80 crowded that every 
motion of the car made it a cruelty to the animals. 
One would suppose that the self interest of the own- 
ers, and good meat for the consumers, would prompt 
both classes to demand better facilities for the trans- 
portation of stock. If humane feelings have no 
influence, I imagine that pecuniary considerations 
would; the loss in weight, and the injury to the 
quality of the meat should induce a more humane 
mode of transportation.” A. 


WuateEVER we love for its uses, we love for itself. 
A man begins to love his horse because he carries 
him well out hunting ; he ends with loving the horse 
without the slightest reference to his utility; and 
keeps him when he is blind and lame, with as much 
attention as in the vigor of his youth. 

SIDNEY SMITH. 


ANNIBAL, THE MONKEY 
From Geo. Evviort’s SPANISH GIPsEY. 


“ Beside the dog, 
There is still another; with wrinkled face, 
Grave, and disgusted with all merriment. 
* * * * Annibal, 
The experienced monkey, who performs the tricks, 
Jumps through the hoops, and carries round the hat. 
Once, full of sallies and impromptu feats ; 
Now, cautious not to light on aught that’s new 
Lest he be whipped to do it o’er again, 
From A to Q, and make the gentry laugh: 
A misanthropic monkey, gray and grim; 
Bearing a lot that has no remedy, 
For want of concert in the monkey tribe.” 
* * * * * * * 


[Subsequently, Annibal the monkey is carried 
Don Silva to a learned old Jewish philosopher, to be 
protected during the absence of his master. Don 
Silva says, “ I bring him to you, trusting your friend- 
ship for small animals.” The sage Sephardo replies, 
“ Yea, am I not too a small animal?” He loosens 
the monkey’s chain, and leaves him free to choose 
where he will place himself:] 


‘“* The cautious monkey, in a Moorish dress, 
A tunic white, turban and scymitar, 
Wears these strange garments, nay his very flesh, 
With silent protest; keeps a neutral air, 
As aiming at a metaphysic state 
Twixt is and is not; lets his chain be loosed 
By sage Sephardo’s hands, sits still at first, 
Then trembles out of his neutrality, 
Looks up, and leaps into Sephardo’s lap, 
And chatters forth his agitated soul.” 


Sephardo. ‘See, he declares we are at amity!” 


Don Silva. ‘‘ No brother sage had read your nature faster.” 


Sephardo. ‘* Why, so he is a brother sage. Man thinks 
Brutes have no wisdom, since they know not his. 
Can we divine their world ?—the hidden life 
That mirrors us as hideous, shapeless power, 
Cruel supremacy of sharp edged death, 

Or fate, that leaves a bleeding mother robbed ? 
O, they have long tradition and swift speech ; 
Can tell, with touches and sharp-darting cries, 
Whole histories of timid races, taught 

To breathe in terror by red-handed man. 

You warriors, hawking and hunting, are merciful 
When you leave killing men to kill the brutes. 
But, for the point of wisdom, I would choose 
To know the mind that stirs beneath the wings 
Of bees, and building wasps, or fills the woods 
With myriad murmurs of responsive sense 
And true-aimed impulse, rather than to know 
The thoughts of warriors.” 


Tue Dutch Government in the island of Java 
make provision which allows but two persons and a 
driver to be drawn by two horses, and prohibits driv- 
ing them over ten milesaday. Travellers, therefore, 
are obliged to change horses at the end of every ten 
miles, or content themselves with this distance for a 
day’s travel. 


A very pretty idea children have in Germany of 
forming themselves into societies for the protection of 
animals and the preservation of plants. They all 
agree not to steal birds’ eggs or destroy their nests; 
not to tread on the plants or tear the roots out of the 
moist, warm earth, and leave them to wither and die ; 
not to beat the cows and horses, or throw stones at 
the chickens. Ploughman. 


WE don’t know each others burdens, the weight of 
the beauty of them; and we don’t often know what 
is inside our own. We shall find that out when we 
get to the top.—* Hitherto.” 
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{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
SALADAROS--JERKED BEEF, 


The South American slaughtering grounds, parti- 
cularly those of the River Plate are worth a word of 
description, not only on account of the vast operations 
carried on in them, but from their perfect adaptation 
to the business. ‘There is economy in their plan and 
structure, economy sole poy and labor and everything 
is utilized but the blood of the animal. These estab- 
lishments, called Suladaros or salting-works, cover 
acres of ground, including the corrals for the cattle. 
Of the largest, the slaughtering capacity is fifteen 
hundred cattle per day. From dawn to twilight you 
may see literally rivers of blood. 

You must divest your mind of any idea that kind- 
ness or consideration enters into this business. If 
you should suggest an improvement by which the 
poor steer might suffer less, you would be looked 
upon as insane, and by the butchers themselves as a 
fit subject for their knives. They are a desperate 
race, and seem never to be sated with blood. ‘These 
cattle represent to them so many hides, pounds of 
jerked beef, and tallow, which are to be manufac- 
tured with the least expenditure of time and labor. 
If you can prove that one minute more or less per 
steer can be saved by any jugglery of kindness, they 
will listen, but not for kindness’ sake. The whole 
business is a remorseless calculation. The margins 
are small. They must be, with salted beef at a cent 
and a half a pound. 

If a steer is refractory, tossing his head to loose his 
horns from the lasso, he is quieted by a savage knife- 
thrust, in his eye! The animal can only moan. And 
as the séleto is plunged into his neck, severing the 
spinal cord, he dies. There is no patience, humanity 
or mercy here. The crowded sheds of half naked 
butchers bespattered with gore, look in the gloaming 
like so many demons feasting on blood. 

About a hundred cattle at a time are driven from 

the corrals into a pen forty feet square. The gouchio 
stands upon a high se a with his lasso, and with 
graceful sweep, the loop is sent swinging through the 
air, to fall unerringly upon the horns of the intended 
victim. By means of a pulley adjusted to the floor, 
the animal is dragged by Cone power to the platform, 
his horns in this noose rigidly fixed by the tension of 
the lasso, and within reach of the butcher. The 
knife enters the spinal marrow, destroying sensation 
as is claimed, and the animal falls. Rarely, however, 
without violent struggles which are probably the 
muscular contractions caused by the sudden stopping 
of the blood. The platform car quickly deposits the 
animal where fifty men are at rl sates strugeling, 
quivering flesh not ceasing its action until the hide is 
stripped, and the flesh fairly off the bones. 
These professionals work with great rapidity and 
skill. Five minutes by the watgh, and the dead steer 
is in brine, his bones separated” and piled about the 
tallow tanks for trying. The offal is removed in bar- 
rows, and is all used in the varied processes which are 
concentrated there. 

This jerked beef is an important article of com- 
merce in South America, and finds a large market in 
the Brazils and Cuba. It is a staple article of food 
for the negroes. The meat is cut in thin sheets, and 
when the bones are fairly cleaned,—it is not unlike 
the hide in shape, and is spread out in the salting 
chambers where it is left to season, in the vast piles 
which accumulate from day to day. 

_ To reach the capacity of these establishments when 
in full operation, there must be a despatching of two 
steers a minute during the working hours. 

Here is a field for education and influence, in this 
matter of the humane treatment of animals. But it 
is not a field white for the harvest, and it never will 
be, until a great social and religious revolution sweeps 
away the present fabric, and the sweeter, more 
humane, more Christian civilization of this nineteenth 
century takes it place. W. H. R. 


Birps are great company about a house, anda 
great protection against insects. Court the garden 
wren, and set little houses about, at reasonable 
distances apart for them. They trouble no fruit, 
and bluebirds are equally good as insect killers. 


GOD’S THOUGHTS NOT OUR THOUGHTS. 


God's thoughts are not as our thoughts: we look on 

Dreading to climb some mountain far away, 

Counting the sharp stones on its tedious way; 

He cares for our small troubles, day by day 
Smoothing them down. 


We keep our patience for our greater cares, 
And murmur unrepenting o’er the less, 
Thinking to show our strength in our distress; 
His patience with our hourly fretfulness 

Still gently bears. 


God's ways are not as our ways; we lay down 

Schemes for His glory, temples for our King, 

Wherein tribes yet unborn may worship Him; 

Meanwhile, upon some humble, secret thing 
He sets his crown. 


We travel far to find Him, seeking still, 

Often in weariness to reach His shrine, 

Ready our choicest treasures to resign ; 

He, in our daily homes, lays down the line, 
“Do here my will.” 


There in the lowly valley, walking on, 
Some common duty all we have to do, 
His *‘ higher thoughts ” of love make all things new, 
His “ higher way” we tread, yea, leading to 
God's holy throne. 
J. E, A. BROWN. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S NEW RESPON- 
SIBILITY. 

A boy in Indiana having a favorite cat, and being 
about to move to Arkansas, looks about, sas H. W. 
Beecher, “to pick the man on this continent most 
likely to do justice to the cat, and, blessing on his 
head! he has selected us! It is the most flattering 
compliment of our life. The universities that were 
about to offer degrees can step aside now. We have 
no need of them.” Mr. B. accepts the gift in a note 
to the boy, and orders the cat sent in a box, by ex- 
press, to Peekskill, N. Y. 

Upon arrival he says: “It was a question how to 
introduce him at the farm to his future companions— 
four terrier dogs there were, who came running up to 
shake hands; only they use their mouths to shake 
with, and so they had to be driven off. The other 
cats, too, were in a tremble of surprise and anger to 
see so grand a cat brought into their presence. Bessy, 
the mother of all, arched her back, lifted all her hairs, 
and indulged in a degree of spitting that was neither 
kind nor polite. A cat should never spit; it is bad 
enough in men.” Seven days afterward Mr. Beecher 
went to see his cat, but the roguish dogs had chased 
him into a tall cherry-tree, where, crouched down 
upon a branch, he was uttérly unwilling to come 
down. All his “ Puss, puss, pussing” did no good. 
Finally, with the aid of Joseph Turner, his farmer 
and a ladder, the Hoosier came down into the arms 
of Mr. Beecher, who says he is a large and stately 
creature, well worth sending for so far—the cost of 
the journey being a mere trifle, as the Express Com- 
pany was generous ; and the children are assured if 
anything worthy of note befalls the cat, or cats, he 
will tell them all about it. 


A NEW Broom SWEEPS CLEAN!—Now, then, to 
the point. Are all the men and women, boys and 
girls in this world, sweeping? Yes, every one. 
How is the broom handled by us? Do we each 
determine to make a good clean path as we onward 
go in all life’s varied duties? Do we feel that our 
fellow men may at all times trust us and not be de- 
ceived? For our own good, if there were no higher 
aim, this point must be attained, and held till the 
battle of life is over.—* Lamp,” in the Boston Trans- 
cript. 

Keep working; ’tis wiser than sitting aside 
And dreaming, and sighing, and waiting the tide; 
In life’s earnest battle they only prevail 
Who daily march forward and never say fail. 


WHITE VEAL AND HOW IT IS WHITENED— 
IS IT POISON? 


As few consumers of the above article, when look- 
ing through the stalls for a choice piece of white veal, 
are really aware of the nature of the article, perhaps 
a little light upon the subject may not be amiss; as 
to avoid the diseases incident to warm weather, one 
must be somewhat choice in his or her selection of 
food. 
Most of the veal consumed in this market is raised 
in the New England States, a portion in the State of 
New York, but as much of the latter is what is known 
as “ premature veal,” unfit at all for the human stom- 
ach, we will leave that matter where it now rests, In 
the hands of our Superintendent of Health. We will 
for the time being consider that which is brought 
(alive) from the State of Vermont and slaughtered 
in the immediate vicinity of Boston. 

In order to be in season for the market at Cam- 
bridge on Tuesday, the calves are taken from the 
cows on Sunday, transported to the shipping point 
and packed into the cars to start early on Monday. 

They are turned into the yards at Porter’s Station 
early Tuesday morning, and, if none of our readers 
have ever enjoyed the music of a calf concert, they 
can do soon any Tuesday morning at this season of 
the year, without money and without price. The 
bittcher here meets them, and, they are (since the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals compelled them tg abandon the inhuman 
practice of tying their legs and piling them up like 
cord-wood) transported in wagons constructed for the 
purpose, to the slaughter-house yard. The reader 
will remember that it is now nearly forty-eight hours 
since they have tasted food. The next thing is to 
open the jugular vein in the neck, bleeding them 
until they are quite weak, sometimes until they are » 
unable to stand, a stout cord being passed around 
the neck near the head to prevent excessive loss of 
blood, and they are left for a time to their fate. It is 
not an infrequent case that some of them are found 
dead in the morning, having bled to death during 
the night. Sometimes a butcher is found suffi- 
ciently humane to nurse the calves with Indian meal 
and water from a bottle, after bleeding them. This 
is done for the purpose of strengthening the animal for 
the next application of the knife, which follows in 
from one to two days. The calves are bled for two 
reasons: First, to render the meat white and sale- 
able; and second, in the language of the butcher, 
“ to keep ’em still.” This bleeding operation is per- 
formed from two to four times during the week or 
more they are kept, until they are taken to the 
slaughter-house and the little life remaining is termi- 
nated by the slaughtering knife. 

As to the condition of the meat when put upon the 
market we leave our readers to determine, but a few 
facts we pray them to bear in mind. First, a calf in 
full vigor of life when at the proper age for killing, 
say about six weeks, is possessed of but little 
Reduce that strength by bleeding and a weak, sickly, 
torpid condition ensues. Second, it cannot be fed 
as other animals are; it cannot nurse if it would. 
With strength and appetite gone, fever is engendered 
and in this dying condition it is kept for a week or 
more,—for what ? To gratify the eye of a purchaser, 
who, if he understood what he was buying, would 
spurn it as nothing less than rank poison. If you are 
convalescing from sickness your physician orders that 
you have beefsteak, chicken or mutton, but never 
veal. Why not? Because, he says, it is indigestible 
aad unwholesome, and will often make well people 
sick, and the reason of this is found in the causes we 
have named. Boston Herald. 


We cordially endorse the purpose of the above 
article, which gives a correct account of @ practice 
which was general in this State, until we issued our 
warning circular a year ago. The custom has been 
abandoned by many butchers, and yet we have re- 
cently found some white veal in the market. We are 
looking after the parties who send it, and desire this 
4 notice to direct all our agents to prosecute any 
| person found continuing the cruel practice—Ep. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, June, 1870. 


NEW VOLUME. 

With this number we commence the third volume 
of our paper. We have been encouraged by an in- 
creased subscription list, and by the kind words 
spoken of us in various parts of this and other 
countries. 

Our effort is to make the paper a text-book upon 
the subject, and to furnish in it a record of the trans- 
actions of all kindred societies throughout the 
world. 

It is sent free to public institutions of every kind, 
to teachers’ conventions and to legislatures, with a 
view to keeping the subject before the people, to 
seek the introduction of its sentiments in schools, 
and to influence legislation. 

And yet the paper is not self-supporting. But if 
every man and woman who reads it and approves 
its purposes would spend one hour among his or 
her friends soliciting subscribers, we should soon 
find our paper in an independent position. 

Is this asking too much of our friends? Let all 
who read this answer the question for themselves. 

The beginning of a new volume is a favorable 
time to commence. 

Back numbers can be supplied if desired. May 
we not hope for a prompt response? 


BOUND COPIES OF “OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


For the convenience of those who wish to preserve 
our paper, we are prepared to furnish Vol. 1 and 2, 
handsomely bound in one volume for $1.50. In this 
form it becomes a convenient text-book and an 
attractive volume for children. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


We have received from Brussels several sets (12 
plates each) of engravings, illustrating kindness 
and cruelty to animals, which we can sell at $1.00 
per set. They will aid in diffusing the principles of 
our society. 


SvuBSCRIBERS who fail to receive their paper reg- 
ularly will oblige us by notifying at once. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS EXPIRED.—We send this first num- 
ber of our new volume to those subscribers whose 
term has just expired, trusting they will renew their 
subscriptions immediately. 


BETTER THAN GREENBACKS.—Two young friends 
of ours on a summer’s pedestrian tour, applied at a 
farm-house for lodgings, but were refused as suspi- 
cious-looking characters, until one, in evidence of 
respectability, and as a last resort, produced a copy 
. of “Our Dumb Animals,” and upon this guarantee 
they were hospitably entertained. 


From DepHam To JAMAICA PLAIN.—Between 
these two points, we are informed upon reliable au- 
thority, there are nine accessible springs, and yet a 
public watering place is not to be found. Will not 
some friend move to establish one or more, and secure 
the five dollars a year under the law recently enacted. 


RANDOLPH, Mass., should add a trough to the j 
town pump in front of Stetson Hall. 


WHAT MORE CAN WE DO? 
A letter from a friend, much interested in our 
cause in another part of the State, says :— 


“ You know nothing of the cruelty here, for no one 
will report. They dare not do it. The few cases 
that reach the ears of your agent, get to him through 
a policeman who happens to see the act. There is 
hardly a day passes without some case of cruelty 
that would come under the law. If there is no 
more headway in other places than in this, the poor 
animals are to be pitied indeed.” 


The writer then adds :— 

“T want to tell you of a case of cruelty that ought 
to be looked into. Every one is talking about it, but 
no one will move in it. I do not wish upon any 
account to be known as the reporter, but if I cannot 
report and have some good come of it, I shall 
despair. 

We kave asked, “ what more can we do,” and we 
do not mean in the particular case reported by our 
correspondent, for we can give special attention to 
that. But in any town or city when the people 
“ dare not” report cases to us or our agents, what are 
we todo? Ifa man or woman knows of a bloody 
assault, a theft or any crime against property do they 
hesitate to report it? Our agents are officers of the 
law. Cruelty to an animal is an infraction of the 
law. Why hesitate to make it known? We never 
communicate the source of our reports. If a man 
breaks the law he is liable to answer to the court. It 
is of no consequence where we get our information. 
If he establishes his innocence he will be acquitted. 
If we prove his guilt he will be punished. 

Thus much has been written, first, to show our 
friends that it is impossible for us to reach all cases of 
cruelty, if people will not report them to our agents 
or to us; and, second, to assure every one that their 
reports will be strictly confidential if they desire it. 


BELFAST, IRELAND. 

The Belfast Society held their annual public 
meeting April 28, the Mayor presiding. Speeches 
were made by several eminent men, and they were 
cheered by the presence of ladies. Among the 
subjects discussed were, cattle cars and transport- 
ation, the destruction of sea and other birds, pigeon 
shooting, cock-tighting, bagging cows, (that is, dis- 
tended udders,) and the support of cart thills while 
loading. 

The society has made eighty-seven prosecutions 
during the year, and granted six silver medals to 
town constables in recognition of their services in 
the cause of humanity. 

We may take occasion hereafter to quote from 
some of the addresses. 


Deatn oF M. Fournier.—We have just received 
notice of the death of Mons. P. B. Fournier, for the 
last two years President of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals in Paris. He died March 24th, 
aged 68. A discourse delivered since his death 
speaks of him as displaying the greatest activity in 
the cause, devoting day and night to its service. 


Larcer Bastns —The manufacturer of Drinking 
Fountains, D. D. Nash, 54 Pine Street, New York, 
advises us that he has doubled the size of the basin, 
which is a great improvement. 


San Francisco has about forty watering troughs 
supported by individuals; in many cases asa business 
enterprise to attract custom. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY. 

The American Society held its annual meeting 
last month, in New York city. President Bergh 
presided, and made a report showing the progress 
of the work in that State and in the country gen- 
erally. 


The treasurer’s report shows receipts during the 
year of $5,600 from various sources, $7,000 from 
bequests, and $8,000 toward a building fund. They 
have a permanent fund of $11,000. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year :— 

President,—Henry Bergh. 


Vice- Presidents,—John T. Hoffman, H. B. Claflin, 
Henry W. Bellows, Benj, D. Hicks, Peter Cooper, 
Jas. Brown, Geo. T. Trimble, Wm. H. Aspinwall, 
Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts. 

NSecretary,—N. B. Hosack. 

Treasurer,—John B. Murray. 

Executive Committee —John D. Wolfe, Frank 
Leslie, Townsend Harris, Chas. H. Marshall, Alex, 
Van Rensselaer, Alfred Schermerhorn, A. H. Camp- 
bell, E. George Squier, N. M. Beckwith, Jas. Stokes, 
Nathan C. Ely, D. Lydig Suydam, Jona. Thorne, 
John Jourdan, John M. Bigby. 


WOMEN’S BRANCH OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY. 

The first annual report by Mrs. Caroline E. White, 
president of this association has been received, con- 
taining much matter of interest of which we can give 
only a synopsis. 

The receipts during the year have been $7,000, 
which includes a gift of $5,000 from S. Morris Waln, 
Esq. They now have four hundred members and 
employ two agents, but expect to increase that num- 
ber. The legislature has recently granted them an 
act of incorporation. During the last three months 
they have made twenty-three arrests. To inculcate 
the sentiments of the society they have published 
14,000 copies of books, cards and slips, which they 
have permission to distribute in the public schools. 
It is their purpose to hold a fair in Philadelphia in 
November next. 

After being subjected to much ridicule they have 
determined to establish a “shelter for dogs and other 
animals” similar to the “ Home for lost dogs ” in Lon- 
don. The mayor has become president of this “ insti- 
tution.” They ask the city to appropriate for this 
purpose, the amount annually paid for taking up 
and killing dogs, and that all such animals be turned 
over to them, that they may be restored to their 
owners or be mercifully killed. A protest is made 
against the use of,muzzles, as dogs perspire only 
through the mouth. 

Alluding to the failure of the bill to limit the num- 
ber of passengers in horse cars, they appeal to the 
people not to enter an overloaded car, and assert that 
in neither London or Paris would the abuses on horse- 
cars be tolerated. 

The report concludesas follows :—“There are many, 
who, when we ask them to join us, say that they pre- 
fer to work for human beings. But are we not work- 
ing for human beings? Are we not constantly striv- 
ing to make men and women humane, and disposed to 
all kindly influences and feelings; to teach children 
to become gentle and merciful? Is not everything 
which tends to elevate man in the moral scale, a 
benefit to him, and is it not rendering him incalcu- 
lable service to teach him to control his passions, as 
we do when we prevent him from wreaking his anger 
upon his horse ?* * * 

And can we believe that the all merciful 
Father, who looks with so much tenderness upon 
the animals he has created,* * * will regard with 
approval, souls stained with the horrid sin of cruelty? 
Then are we not working for our fellow creatures 
when striving to make them acceptable to Him?” 


Iowa has recently enacted a statute similar to 
ours for the protection of animals, which we hope 
to see enforced by the society organized there. 
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Hr. Angell’s Letters, 


[No. 17.] 
Venice, April 5, 1870. 

On the day of the annual meeting of our Society in 
Boston, passing the snow-capped mountains that pro- 
tect Florence from the Alpine wind, that sweep the 
lains of Northern Italy ; and thence crossing a hun- 
dred miles or so of level, under high cultivation and 
intersected by streams and lagoons, we found our- 
selves towards the small hours of the night, gliding in 
a gondola along the silent streets of Venice. | A 
beautiful lady who joined our party at a way station, 
informed us that she was an Israelite. The guide for 
whom we inquired bore the name of Antonio. The 
broad bridge under which we passed was the Rialto, 
and the music we heard, though not the Carnival of 
Venice, reminded us of that princely man, with the 
violin almost human, who used to play it so often. 
There is in Venice, with its hundred and twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, and one hundred and 
twenty churches, some beauty of architecture and 
considerable of art; and the view from the great 
tower of San Marco, in the square, and opposite the 
church of that name, with the Doge’s and imperial 
palaces just beneath, the city around, the Tyrol 
mountains in the north, Apennines in the west, and 
the islands and blue Adriatic in the south and east, is 
certainly one of great beauty. This tower is over 
three hundred feet high, about forty feet square and 
the most easily ascended of any I have found in Eu- 
rope, because you simply walk up gently inclined 
lanes inside, to the summit. The imperial palace too 
is the most comfortable looking building of the kind I 
have seen; its interior much resembling that of a 
first class American hotel. But the chief charm of 
Venice, I think, is its oddity. It is off in the sea, 
about two miles across the lagoon from the main land 
and connected with it by only one long railway 
bridge. It is built on one hundred and seventeen 
little islands, has about four hundred bridges, about a 
hundred and fifty canals, and over twenty-four hun- 
dred passages or streets; most of which are as narrow 
as our alleys, and so crooked and entangled, that for 
a stranger to find his way is the next thing to impos- 
sible. ‘There are but seven horses in the city. These 
belong to a riding school, and are in excellent condi- 
tion. The dogs and cats look remarkably amiable. 
The pigeons are fed every day at 2 P.M, in the 
great square of San Marco, and are always prompt 
to dinner, for as soon as the cathedral clock strikes 
two, you see them coming in flocks from all direc- 
tions. No danger of stones being thrown at them; 
because in the first place there are no stones to throw, 
and in the second, to kill a pigeon is a high crime in 
Venice. The water here for washing is procured 
from Artesian wells, and for drinking, the city de- 
pends upon rain-water, which runs from the houses 
into great public cisterns ;—tho’ sometimes in dry 
weather it must be brought in boats from the main 
land. Venice is said to be a healthy city, because 
twice in every twenty-four hours the tide ebbs and 
flows through it, and as a cool place it is much resorted 
to in Summer. 


ABATTOIRS. 

One thing in Venice particularly pleased me, and 
that was its Abattoir. All animals whose meat is 
sold in the city must be killed there. They are 
brought from the main land, standing in large boats, 
not crowded ; and all I saw were in good condition. 
On their arrival they are placed in excellent stables, 
abundantly supplied with food and water, and those 
not to be immediately killed are fed and watered 
twice a day. Every animal killed, and its meat after- 
wards, is inspected by veterinary surgeons appointed 
by the city. If good they stamp it with their seal, 
which authorizes its sale. If not good it can only be 
used for manure. Swine can only be killed in cold 
weather—from November to March. Calves are 
never bled before they are killed ; and like cattle are 
first stunned by a blow on the head. Every part of 
the animal is saved and used, and there is not the 
slightest disagreeable odor perceptible about the prem- 
Wes. 


WHAT DISEASED MEAT IS EATEN IN BOSTON. 

In contrast with this I remember that in the United 
States it was ascertained by an army commission 
composed of men of the highest character, that cattle 
weighing fifteen hundred pounds, lost on the average 
nearly two hundred in transportation from Chicago 
to Boston. I remember that much of the transporta- 
tion beyond Chicago, on the Mississippi River and by 
rail, is still worse—that it was reported to the Social 
Science Congress at Albany, that the loss on Texas 
cattle was so great as to make their costin New York 
nearly double what it would be with proper transpor- 
tation. I remember that many of these cattle have 
ulcers, and that it has been found that swine fed on 
their blood die in from three to six weeks; I remem- 
ber that over a large portion of our country calves 
are bled from one to six times before they are killed; 
that sheep are sent to market in cold weather without 
their fleeces and their meat thereby made unwhole- 
some. I remember that a Vermont drover told me 
that nearly all the diseased animals in his part of the 
country were sent to Boston, and that more recently 
a respectable butcher of a neighboring town told me, 
that whenever a hog was threatened with cholera, he 
was hurried to market and killed, and that many 
animals dying on the cars, and others almost dead, 
found their way to our markets; and in contrast with 
the cleanliness of this abattoir at Venice, I also 
remember that real estate in one of the most beauti- 
ful towns in the vicinity of Boston has been depre- 
ciated hundreds of thousands of dollars by the smells 
of its slaughter houses. 


ITALY HUMANE. 

Amongst the twenty millions of Italy, who can 
neither read nor write, undoubtedly there is cruelty, 
some of which I have seen, but I do not remember to 
have seen in this whole country a check-rein on a 
horse attached to a public conveyance, nor a horse 
that appeared overloaded. I have seen seven or eight 
persons, or more, drawn by one horse, but the pave- 
ment was nearly as smooth and hard as the rail of a 
horse railway, and the load hardly more than half an 
empty horse car. 

When you hire a horse and carriage here, you also 
take the driver, and my experience has been that 
these drivers going up hills, rest their horses often, 
and walk themselves. I have not seen one in all 
Italy use his whip cruelly, and nearly every carriage 
has a good brake. Nor is it alone in the treatment 
of animals that I can speak well of Italy. I find 
good order in all these cities, and am told by a dis- 
tinguished American who has resided here more than 
twenty years, that there is no one of them whose 
streets he would consider unsafe at any hour, either 
of day or night. I find, too, great hospitals for the 
poor and insane and foundlings ; and Sisters of Mercy 
and brothers of the Misericordia going about with 
black masks and gowns, taking care of the sick and 
burying the dead. In my rapid passage, and the 
almost numberless objects of interest, I can only skim 
the surface, and even of this in the limited space of 
our paper, can only give glimpses, but I am well sa- 
tisfied that a careful investigation of the charitable, 
sanitary and police institutions and regulations of 
this country, would reveal much worthy of imitation. 


GUIDES. 

To fully enjoy the works of art in the churches, and 
oo galleries of Europe, one needs an intelligent, 
iving guide to tell the stories and incidents connected 
with them. 

For instance, in the magnificent church of the 
Annunciation at Florence, on the day set apart to 
celebrate that festival, is exhibited a series of ancient 
paintings, each representing a miracle, and with each 
of which is connected a legend. 

So, at an old picture gallery the other day, in a 
picture of Heaven and Hell, painted hundreds of years 
ago by a Monk, the guide called my attention to the 
bold, bad face of a wicked Cardinal amongst the lost, 
and told me how when the picture was finished, the 
Cardinal commanded the monk to remove his face 
from Hell to Heaven, and the monk refusing, ap- 
pealed to the Pope,—but the Pope after examining 
the picture said to the Cardinal, “ Had the painter 
only put you in Purgatory, I might have saved you, 
but the church has no power to reach the finally lost.” 


Municu, April 16, 1870. 
TYROL. 

Leaving Venice we made a short stop at Verona 
to examine the most perfect and interesting amphi- 
theatre Ihave seen in Italy, and then crossing the 
Tyrolean Alps by the Brenner Pass, stopped at 
Bozen and Innsbruck and reached Munich on Satur- 
day, April 9th. The scenery on this pass over the 
Alps and through the Tyrol, has been particularly 
beautiful, because while the mountains still retained 
their winter covering of snow, the valleys were green 
and the weather delightful. And this Tyrol country 
and these Tyrol towns, I think, in some respects more 
interesting even than Switzerland. There is great 
neatness in the houses; many of them painted white 
with green blinds, resembling our New England farm- 
houses. Churches are very frequent, and on the 
roads you see many Madonnas and crosses with painted 
representations of the crucifixion. The faces of the 
people too, are the faces of a hardy, honest, indus- 
trious and religious people, and the hotels we found 
excellent. 

MUNICH. 

Munich, the capital of Bavaria, and sometimes 
called the “ Art City of Europe,” is a city of about 
180,000 inhabitants, standing on the banks of the 
Isar, on high level land, with broad, clean streets, a 
view of distant mountains, and with pleasant public 
grounds. It has a library, next to Paris the largest 
of the world,—very extensive art galleries, and is the 
residence of more than one thousand artists. It is 
richly ornamented with bronze statuary, of which one 
representing Bavaria, as a woman standing, is sixty- 
six feet high above the pedestal, and eight persons 
can sit comfortably in its head. Another represent- 
ing Bavaria drawn by four enormous lions, is of colos- 
sal size. The government foundry here for bronze 
statuary is said to be the best in the world, and it 
almost made me feel at home to find there the casts 
of the bronze doors of our national capitol—and of 
the statues of Washington at Richmond, Clay at New 
Orleans, Horace Mann in our State House yard, and 
Beethoven in our Music Hall, and the statue of Lin- 
coln and the slave designed by Ball, to commemorate 
the proclamation of Emancipation, and bearing those 
memorable words: “ On this act I invoke the consider- 
ate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God.” 

The art galleries here (unlike those of Italy,) savor 
more of this world than the invisible one, more of 
the present than the past. In the king’s palace are 
the portraits of thirty-six of the most beautiful young 
women of the kingdom, taken from all cofditions of 
life. And it is certainly refreshing, after so many 
galleries of saints and madonnas, and mythological 
heroes, to come at last to the resemblances of things 
that are, the landscapes of earth, and the real.men 
and women of the nineteenth century. 

BAVARIA. 

Bavaria has a population of about five millions, 
nearly all of whom can read and write, children being 
obliged to attend school from the age of six to thir- 
teen. It is a limited monarchy, having a house of 
commons elected by the people. The king is only 
twenty-five years old, has one of the best faces I have 
seen in Europe, and is much respected; and the 
people are apparently honest, industrious, intelligent 
and kind. During the war between Prussia and 
Austria, Bavaria sided with the latter, and in conse- 
quence lost lives and territory, and was compelled 
to pay Prussia thirty millions of florins, and bind her- 
self to assist Prussia in future wars. Looking at the 
kind faces here, and in the Tyrol, and remembering 
those I saw in Northern Germany last Fail, what a 
pity it seems that politicians should be able to set 
these good people to cutting each others’ throats and 
burning and destroying each others’ property. Let 
us hope for an education which shall make such 
things impossible. Previous to last year, marriage 
could not take place in Bavaria without permission of 
town or city authorities, and a property qualification 
was required. But this is now rescinded. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 
I have here for the first time come upon a custom 
which prevails largely through Germany, in regard 
[ Continued on page 7.] 
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Children’s Department. 


THE DOG DETECTIVE, 


The Bee that wanted Lobster. 
A TRUE Story. 


My aunt was once lame, so that she 
had to stay in one room all day long, 
and her dinner was always carried to 
her. One day a bee flew in the open 
window, and alighted on the pear 
which she was eating. 

There he staid till he had eaten 
enough; and, every day after that, he 
came in at the same hour, and found 
some fruit ready for him. Once he 
came earlier than usual; and, as the 
fruit was not cut, he thought he would 
try some lobster. 

Was not that an odd thing for a bee 
to choose? He seemed to like it very 
well, and began tosaw off a little piece. 
This he rolled over, and then, tucking 
it under his wing, flew with it out of 
the window and away over the garden. 

In a few minutes he came back 
again, sawed off another piece, twice 
as large as the first piece, and again 
flew away with it. Then my aunt 
called the children to come and see her 
pet; and, as soon as they were quiet, 
the bee came back. We all watched 
him as he busily tugged away at the 
lobster, this time taking a piece half 
as large as his body. 4 

He was gone about five minutes, 
then came back for more. When he 
found the lobster had been taken away, 
and that some nice peaches and pears 
were on the table, he was very angry, 
and flew round and round the table, 
but would not touch the fruit. 

My aunt laid a nice juicy piece of 
— on the edge of the plate to tempt 

im; but he became quite mad, and 
buzzed about the room, bounced against 


The Dog Detective. 


“ Good, faithful dog! Keep a firm 
hold, for surely the dishonest deserve 
detection.” And so hedid. All night 
long the dog hung on with a deter- 
mined grip, holding the thief fast, till 
he was found in the morning with the 
stolen sack of corn beside him. Qh, 
how true are the words, “ Be sure your 
sin will find you out!” 

This valuable dog belonged to the 
late Rev. J. Palmer, who entrusted 
one of his farm servants with the key 
of the barn, from whence he occasion- 
ally brought sacks of flour to the house, 
for the use of the family. One night 
this man wickedly stole a sack of corn 
for his own household, little thinkin 
that the dog, who knew him so well, 
and watched and followed him so quietly 
would interfere with his guilty plan. 
All went smoothly, till the thief, leay- 
ing his master’s premises, turned into 
the road that led to the village, when 
the shrewd animal, suspecting that all 
was not right, suddenly seized him by 
the leg, and, without hurting him in 
the least, held him tightly till the 
morning. Unable to account for his 
awkward position, the culprit was 
obliged to confess his crime. 

Oh, let me never, never dare 

From honour’s path to stray ; 
Be mine, an honest, upright course, 
To travel day by day. 
For if high Providence decrees, 
The rate of guilt be told, 
Ev’n the dumb, unreasoning brute 
The story shall unfold. 
Our Childrén’s Pets. 


A TRAP FOR A HUMMING-BIRD. 


You have heard of rat-traps and 
mouse-traps, but did you ever hear of 
a humming-bird-trap? Perhaps you 
will think it cruel to try to catch such 


the window, and went out. He soon came back with 
another bee, and they seemed very angry because 
they could have no more lobster. They buzzed 
then went out of the window. After that the pet bee 
for him. He could never forgive my aunt for sending 
away his favorite dish. 

I have often wondered what he did with the lobster 
he carried off. 

What do you think ?—Nursery. 


About two litile Girls. 
BY OLIVE RAYMOND. 

Nellie is such a kind-hearted, unselfish little girl 
that everybody loves her. She seems to be always 
thinking of what she can do to make others happy. 

If grandma loses her spectacles, up jumps Nellie, 
saying, “I'll look for them,” and runs up stairs, down 
to the kitchen, into the parlor, and all over the house, 
until she finds them. Then grandma gives her a lov- 
ing look, and very likely a kiss, and says, “ Thank 
you, my dear little Nellie.” ° 

When father comes home, he finds his dressing- 

own and slippers all ready for him by the grate. 


Then he sends a loving glance to Nellie, and some- | 


times says, “I know the little fairy who anticipates 
my coming.” 

When Willie is fretful, or teasing his mother while 
she is busy, Nellie knows at once what to do. She 
one of her pretty seats herself in 

er rocking-chair, takes Willie on her lap, and 
amus¢s him, until mother has finished what she was 
doing, and Willie has become pleased and forgotten 
his unhappiness. Then mother looks approvingly 
upon her, and says, “ That’s right, my dear little 
daughter.” 


| excuse for not doing it. 
| or approving look. 


Sometimes aunty drops her spool or her thimble. 
Nellie springs to pick it up; and for that too she gets 


| a smile of love, and “ Thank you, darling.” 
around the head of each person in the room, and | 


The servants like to see Nellie come into the kitch- 


| en. She is always ready to oblige them, too; and 
never came again, although the window was leftopen | 


many a “ Thank you, Miss Nellie,” she hears from 
them. 

And so she goes through the day, exchanging lov- 
ing acts for loving looks and words, and is as happy 
as a little girl can be. 

Not so with her sister, Bella. She is very selfish. 
No one ever hears of her offering to do any of the 
kind deeds that make Nellie’s days so bright. If asked 
to do anything, she always has a headache, or her 
foot hurts her, or she is busy, or she has some other 
She seldom receives a loving 
Her father never thinks of call- 
ing her his little fairy, nor her aunt her little darling. 


| Allare kind to her; but they cannot love her as 


looks either cross or sad. 


they do Nellie 
The servants do not like to see her in the kitchen. 


' After she has gone out, they say: “ Wish Miss Bella 
| would stay in the parlor.” 


Nellie scatters seeds and gathers flowers all the 
day, while Bella wounds and is wounded by thorns. 

Of course, Bella is very unhappy. She always 
A selfish child cannot but 
But it is her own fault. If she would 


be 


do as Nellie does, she would be happy, as Nellie is. 


A son of one of Miss <Alcott’s “ Little Women,” 
her nephew, who saw a man_ badly whipping a 
poor horse, ran up to him and said, “ Man, don’t you 


' know you ought not to beat that horse so? You 


ought to put your arm around his neck and love him, 


| instead of treating him so cruelly.” 


pretty little things, but wait till I tell 
you how we do it. There is a hanging-basket in our 
window, and in that we put trumpet-creeper flowers, 
and Chinese larkspurs, and tiger-lilies every mgrn- 
ing. Then we sit down quietly near the window, 
and it is not long before a loud humming attracts our 
attention. There, our first humming-bird has come. 
Round he flies to one flower and then another, with 
his white-edged tail outspread, and his long bill find- 
ing its way even into the deep trumpet-flowers. 

This is the pleasantest way to catch birds. 

Little children! there are generally two ways to 
do anything—one a pleasant and kindly way, the 
other a cross and cruel way. When you wish your 
little brother or sister to do anything, try with the 
flowers of kind words and smiles, not with the steel- 
traps of scolding and striking. 

I will tell you a true story about a girl who knew 
how to make flower-traps for her little brother. 

One day he was a little sick, and she wanted him 
to put on a shawl. 

“ Charlie,” said she, “don’t you want to play 
school ? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered, gladly. 

“ Well,” said Carrie, “let me put on your shawl, 
and we will go to school together in the other room. 

Which of you will try to help your brothers as little 
Carrie did, and so make flower-traps to catch smiles 
and thanks, as we catch humming-birds ? 

Children’s Hour. 


+? 


We can expect to pass through this world but 
once. If, therefore, there be any kindness we can 
show, or any good that we can do to any fellow- 
being, let us do it now. Let us not defer or neglect 
it, for we will not pass this way again. 
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[ Mr. Angell’s Letter continued from page 5 ] 


to the burial of the dead. Adjacent to the cemetery 
js a large airy building with many rooms to which, 
soon after death is declared, the body of every person, 
rich or poor, must be carried ; there, neatly attired and 
usually adorned with flowers, it must remain three 
days with its hands fastened to a wire connected with 
a bell which the slightest motion rings. At the end 
of the three days the funeral takes place. 

Remembering the cases reported in our papers of 
the burial of living persons, and that a near relative 
of my own once narrowly escaped,—the physician 
having declared there were no signs of life,—and 
considering probably that very few of the cases ac- 
tually occurring are ever discovered, I cannot but 
think this custom worthy of consideration. 

PROTECTION OF ANIMALS. 

And now, I must not close without mentioning a 

very important institution here, the Munich Society 


for the Protection of Animals, which, formerly of little: 


importance, has through the efforts of Doctor Sonder- 
mann, become within the past two years one of the 
largest in Europe, numbering at present about three 
thousand members. The king is its protector, the 
king’s uncle, prince Adalbert, its president, and Dr. 
Sondermann and one of the king’s council, its vice- 
presidents. It has es 4,000 copies of a book of 
104 pages, called “ History of the Lives of Animals ;” 
500,000 copies of a book of 32 pages for children ; 
30,000 copies of a large printed sheet to be distributed 
in schools; a large number of another to be hung 
up in houses, and another to be put in the common 
almanacs of the country. Transportation and over- 
loading are carefully looked after. No one-horse cab 
is permitted to have seats for more than three pas- 
sengers, the whips of the cab-men even are regulated 
by law. Stray dogs are kept three days. Poultry 
are carried in crates with plenty of room. Old horses 
are bought up, and about one thousand were used in 
the city last year for food. Rewards are given for 
kind treatment of animals. A large abattoir for the 
whole city is being constructed ; children are not per- 
mitted to see slaughtering. No animal can be killed 
for food unless examined and approved by one of the 
four veterinary surgeons appointed for that purpose 
by the city. Calves are never bled before they are 
killed. Horses, cattle and swine are first stunned, 
and an improved method of killing is now under con- 
sideration. Forty-four kinds of insect-eating birds 
and their nests are protected by law from injury, and 
the streets swarm with sparrows who come and eat 
crumbs from my window, and thank me in the sweet- 
est bird language they know how to use. Much 
more I should be glad to write, but I perceive that 
my letter is alreagly too long. G. T. A. 
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to the horse, and often destructive to his sight. 


Tue above cuts show the advantage of the patent winker over the common blinder which is so annoying 


We hail with pleasure every improvement in blinders 


although we hope the time is coming when they will not be used at all. 


SOWING. 
Are we sowing seeds of kindness ? 
They shall blossom bright ere long. 
Are we sowing seeds of discord ? 
They shall ripen into wrong. 
Are we sowing seeds of honor? 
They shall bring forth golden grain. 
Are we sowing seeds of falsehood ? 
We shall yet reap bitter pain. 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruits must see. 


We can never be too careful 
What the seed our hands shall sow ; 
Love from love is sure to ripen, 
Hate from hate is sure to grow. 
Seeds of good or ill we scatter, 
Heedlessly along our way ; 
But a glad or grievous truitage, 
Waits us at the harvest day. 
Whatsoe’ver our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruits must see. 


[Translated for Our Dumb Animals] . 
HOW CHILDREN MAY BE TAUGHT TO PRO- 
TECT BIRDS’ NESTS. 


A teacher in Meurthe has established a society for 
the preservation of birds’ eggs, comprising all his 
pupils. Three hundred and eighteen broods were 
raised from three hundred and forty-seven nests 
examined and reported last year. This teacher has 
found the best, simplest and cheapest method of de- 
stroying beetles, which are more injurious to vegeta- 
tion than any other insects. 

At Saint-Germain en Laye, a schoolmaster has just 
established a society of the same kind. Here is the 
nest, an airy cradle, exposed to every wind, placed 
under the protection of its direst foe, the schoolboy ! 
And the child becomes the careful and eager protec- 
tor of the newly-fledged birds, which, only yesterday, 
he cruelly carried away from their home. <A child 
who is kind to animals, will, when he grows up, be 
loving and charitable to his fellow-men, and this 
children’s society is a lesson both in kindness to ani- 
mals and in agriculture. The schoolboy learns to 
respect the wagtail and redbreast as the enemies of 
— friends of the farmer, and protectors of the 
fields. 


+o 


HA tr of a molasses hogshead or oil cask makes a 
good watering trough for the highway, and there are 
springs in almost every hillside to supply the water. 


YounG Srock.—Good treatment makes constitu- 
tion in young stock. By good treatment is meant 
the avoidance of all that is hurtful in any way—by 
bad weather, or by personal abuse. It is but little 
known how severe the treatment is by the “ hands ” 
and often by the owner of the stock. There is 
much abuse and who does not know that cattle, 
especially young stock, are often seen to shiver 
even among farmers where one would not expect 
to see it, A moderate rain either in the spring or 
fall is not thought to hurt much; and whoever 
thinks of harboring from the sun? Now it is known 
that stock will seek the shade—seek it eagerly in 
hot weather. Why is this? Certainly because the 
heat is oppressive, as any one can see by the quick 
breathing. Here is a hurt equal to a cold rain; and 
it lasts for months. The remedy is shade trees or 
shelter. Cattle that are soiled have an advantage 
here.—Ploughman. 


+o 


Hens CiickEeNs.—Now that hens are to be 
shut up, great care should be taken to feed them 
regularly, to give them plenty of fresh water, and 
to afford them a dust bath as often as they desire it, 
which will be every day. Place in the coops boxes 
filled, or nearly so, with dry road dust, wood ashes 
and a sprinkling of sulphur. If they can be let out 
just at sundown every day, they will eat the young 
grass ravenously, but will not ordinarily incline to 
scratch. Chickens require only alittle dough made 
of corn meal and clean water. They will take care 
of themselves as to the rest. A free range in the 
garden and nothing to disturb them, and there will 
be little inortality among them.— Providence Journal. 

WorkInG Oxen.—These should have a separate 
feeding place, and a due and regular supply of food. 
There should be no opportunity of their interfering 
with other cattle, or being interfered with. 


SHEARING TrvEe.—Cold storms sometimes come 
after the proper time of shearing, and prove highly 
injurious, or even directly destructive to the lives 
of sheep, unless they are put into barns or under 
sheds. A dense forest, especially, on the lee side 
of a hill, is vastly better than no shelter, under the 
circumstances.—Am. Stock Journal. 

PasTuRING.—Do not turn stock to pasture too 
soon if you can avoid it. Young grass affords but 
little nourishment, compared with that which is 
more mature, nor is it so invigorating to the animal 
that consumes it—hence there is a double loss. —Ex- 
change. 


A writer in the “ Western Rural,” recommends 
sour bran for cholera in chickens. Wet the bran 
with water and let it stand in a vessel in the sun- 
shine till sour. ‘ 
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MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
[Passed June 2, 1869.] 


Aw Acr for the more effectual Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 
Be it enacted, 

Sect. 1. Whoever overdrives, overloads, drives when 
overloaded, overworks, tortures, torments, deprives of neces- 
sary sustenance, cruelly beats, mutilates or cruelly kills, or 
causes, or procures, to be so overdriven, overloaded, driven 
when overloaded, overworked, tortured, tormented, deprived 
of necessary sustenance, cruelly beaten, mutilated, or cruelly 
killed, any animal; and whoever having the charge or cus- 
tody of any animal, either as owner or otherwise, inflicts un- 
necessary cruelty upon the same, or unnecessarily fails to 
provide the same with proper food, drink, shelter or protec- 
tion from the, weather, shall for every such offence be pun- 
ished by imprisonment in jail, not exceeding one year, or 
by fine not exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sect. 2. Every owner, possessor, or person having the 
charge or custody of any animal, who cruelly drives or works 
the same when unfit for labor, or cruelly abandons the same, 
or who carries the same, or causes the same to be carried, in, 
or upon, any vehicle, or otherwise, in an unnecessarily cruel 
or inhuman manner, or knowingly and willfully authorizes, 
or permits the same to be subjected to unnecessary torture, 
suffering or cruelty, of any kind, shall be punished for every 
such offence in the manner provided in section 1. 

Sect. 3. No railroad company, in the carrying or trans- 
portation of animals, shall permit the same to be confined in 
cars, for a longer period than twenty-eight consecutive hours, 
without unloading the same for rest, water and feeding, for a 
period of at least five consecutive hours, unless prevented 
from so unloading by storm or other accidental causes. In 
estimating such confinement, the time during which the 
animals have been confined without such rest on connecting 
roads from which they are received, shall be included; it 
being the intent of this act to prohibit their continuous con- 
finement beyond the period of twenty-eight hours, except 
upon contingencies herein before stated. Animals so un- 
loaded shall be properly fed, watered and sheltered during 
such rest, by the owner or person having the custody thereof, 
or, in case of his default in so doing, then by the railroad 
company transporting the same, at the expense of said owner 
or person in custody thereof, and said company shall in such 
case have a lien upon such animals for food, care and custod 
furnished, and shall not be liable for any detention of wes 4 
animals authorized by this act. Any company, owner or 
custodian of such animals, who shall fail to comply with the 
provisions of this section, shall for each and every such 
offence be liable for and forfeit and pay a penalty of not less 
than one nor more than five hundred dollars: provided, how- 
ever, that when animals shall be carried in cars in which 
they can and do have proper food, water, space and oppor- 
tunity for rest, the foregoing provisions in regard to their 
being unloaded shall not apply. 

Secr. 4. Any person found violating the laws in relation 
to cruelty to animals, may be arrested and held without war- 
rant in the same manner as in case of persons found break- 
ing the peace; and the person making an arrest with or with- 
out warrant shall use reasonable diligence to give notice 
thereof to the owner of animals found in the charge or custody 
of the person arrested, and shall properly care and provide 
for such animals until the owner thereof shall take charge of 
the same: provided, the owner shall take charge of the same 
within sixty days from the date of said notice. And the 
person making-.such arrest shall have a lien on said animals 
for the expense of such care and provision. 

Srcr. 5. When complaint is made on oath or affirmation 
to any magistrate authorized to issue warrants in criminal 
cases, that the complainant believes and has reasonable cause 
to believe that the laws in relation to cruelty to animals have 
been or are being violated in any particular building or place, 
such magistrate, if satisfied that there is reasonable cause for 
such belief, shall issue a search warrant authorizing any 
sheriff, deputy sheriff, deputy state constable, constable or 
police officer to search such building or place; but no such 
search shall be made after sunset unless specially authorized 
by the magistrate, upon satisfactory cause shown. 

Secr.6. In this act the word ‘“animal’’ or “ animals” 
shall be held to include all brute creatures, and the words 
**owner,”’ “person” and ‘‘ whoever,’ shall be held to in- 
clude corporations as well as individuals, and the knowledge 
and acts of agents of and persons employed by corporations 
in regard to animals transported, owned or employed by or 
in the custody of such corporations, shall be held to be the 
acts and knowledge of such corporations. 

Sect. 7. It shall be the duty of all sheriffs, deputy sher- 
iffs, deputy state constables, constables and police officers to 
prosecute all violations of the provisions of this act which 
shall come to their notice or knowledge, and fines and for- 
feitures collected upon or resulting trom the complaint or 
information of any officer or agent of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, under this 
act, shall inure and be paid over to said society in aid of the 
benevolent objects for which it was incorporated. 

Secr. 8. The several municipal and police courts and 
trial justices in this Commonwealth shall have full concurrent 
jurisdiction with the superior court of all offences under this 
act, and to the full extent of the penalties therein specitied. 

Sect. 9. Chapter two hundred and twelve of the acts of 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty-eight is hereby repealed, 
except as to prosecutions now pending under the same, and 
offences heretofore committed. 
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FLOWERS—HEARTS—DEW. 


The odor of flowers is never so sweet and strong 
as before a storm. Beautiful soul! when the storm 
draws nigh thee, be a flower. 


Who discerns what is infinitely small? Only one; 
the Infinitely Great. 


If one does not hold still when stung by a bee or 
by fate, the sting remains behind in the wound. 


Men, like their books at their beginning and end, 
have blank leaves—infancy and gray-haired old age. 


Scatter flowers on the young maiden’s coffin, ye 
weeping friends! Ye used to bring flowers on the 
birthday feasts. She is now celebrating the great- 
est of them, for the bier is the cradle of Heaven. 


Old people are long shadows, it is true, and their 
evening sun lies coldly on the earth, but they all 
point to the morning. 


Many flowers open to the sun, but only one fol- 
lows him in his course. Heart, be thou the sun- 


flower; but not only open to thy God, but obey Him 
too. 


Man endures opposition and reproof more readily 
than we suppose, only he will not endure them when 
violent, even though they are deserved. Our hearts 
are flowers; they continue open to the gently fall- 
ing dew, but close against the storm.—Jean Paul. 


A PROTEST AGAINST DOGS. 
To the Editor of “‘ Our Dumb Animals.” 


I must enter my protest against dogs and the edu- 
cation of people to an affection for them. 

I am a member of a family heretofore harmoniously 
united upon all questions of home interest, self-sacri- 
ficing and earnest in seeking the pleasure and com- 
fort of one another. A few evenings since uncle 
Ben was so unwise as to introduce to our household a 
puppy, “a pet black and tan” as he calls him. The 
family, even to Boaz, the cat, declared the dog a nuis- 
ance and instant removal was demanded, but a truce 
allowed his remaining overnight, and here is where 
the fatal error was committed which occasions my 
protest. We are all believers in dogs,—in their 
place,—but a puppy was rather too much,—at first. 
But let the sequel explain. The shyness occasioned 
by the new situation being removed “ our new mem- 
ber” soon displayed his playful and affectionate 
nature to a degree that melted the strongest of us, so 
that before bed-time there was a difference amongst 
us as to who should have the puppy for a bed-fellow, 
and then, in the morning, each must have him a little 
while before arising, must hold him at breakfast table, 
feed him, and so on throughout the morning until 
this hour of writing. Where is all this toend? We 
can’t all have him and yet I do believe none can 
agree to sacrifice as they were wont to do, since he is 
so cunning and affectionate. As to his place, it is 
everywhere and if out of jealousy of one another, a 
suggestion is offered as to his being made too much of, 
or of his doing wrong, an avalanche of reproof for so 
much heartlessness, falls from every side ; and really 
this soul of affection and innocence has an appear- 
ance of “ the bone of contention” thrust among us. 

8. I. B. 


Norwicu, Conn., has introduced water. 
order should come drinking fountains. 
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C. T. WorTHLEY. 
STEPHEN P. KELLEY. 
GEORGE MCQUEEN. 
GILBERT P. WHITMAN, 
J. Q. A, LOTHROP. 
HvuGH B. MILLER. 
JAMES C. MELVIN. 

F. A. Dorr. 

ABRAHAM PATCH, Jr. 
ISAIAH C. INMAN. 
FRANKLIN POOL. 
EDWARD BRIGHAM. 

E. THOMAS SAWYER. 
LEVI WARNER. 

A. WINSLOW. 

J. G. BANNISTER. 
BENJ. HODGKINS, Jr. 
LEVI WARNER. 

Wo. EL.Liorr. 
SAMUEL J. LYON. 

L. Howe. 

S. C. WILDER. 

L. C. WATERMAN. 
GEORGE F. STETSON. 
JOHN TUCK. 

JOHN M. BATCHELDER. 
E. D. WiGGIN. 

L. WoopWARD. 
CHARLES H. ROBINSON, 
TuHos. FRENCH. 

Wma. THOMAS. 

TINKHAM. 

Dr. J. L. 8. THOMPSON, 
JOSEPH H. KEYES. 
Moses H. PEASE. 
Joun D. COGGSWELL, 
PERLEY HOLMAN. 

A. W. Locke. 

HENRY MARSHALL. 
CHAS. P. BOWLEs. 

D. L. FULLER. 

ALLEN G. SHEPHERD. 
JAS. A. HATHAWAY. 
L. 8S. METCALF. 

Wma. F. WoopWARD. 
SYLVESTER F. BUCKLIN, 
GEORGE M. BAKER. 


LEVI WARNER, 
OLIVER M. BROWNELL. 
W. H. Firts. 

JOUN M. Fisk. 

J. A. PECK. 

GEO. BURBANK. 
ANSEL WRIGHT, Jr. 


DAVID P. HATCH, 

P. W. WEBSTER. 
WILLIAM WoLcorr, 
JULIUS CUSHMAN. 
LEVI WALLACE, 

JAS. B. COLLINGWOOD. 
JOSIAH P. QUINCY. 
GEORGE KINNEY. 
GEORGE F, BROWNING. 
Dr. M. F. DELANO. 

J. G. BANNISTER. 

Dr. HORACE D. TRAIN. 
MELVILLE C, PARKHURST. 
JAMES L. HUNT. 

H. W. BAcon. 

H. H. BRIGHAM. 

M. W. NICKERSON. 

J. G. BANNISTER. 
EZRA PHILLIPS. 

J. B. CHANDLER. 
STEPHEN H. TURNER. 
D. A. THOMPSON. 

L. C. WATERMAN. 

L. H. PEASE. 

E. 8. CROSIER. 
RICHARD PLUMMER. 
WILLIS POTTER, 
Timoruy 

Cuas. H. DAvis. 
SYLVANUS W. HARTSHORN, 
H. P. SHERMAN. 

Wo. E. LEwIis. 

Wo. M. WARD. 

Wo. CoMBs. 

SOLOMON SHUMWAY. 
HENRY P. VARNEY. 
JULIUS CUSHMAN. 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Wa. N. CHAMBERLIN, 
Curis. T. BAILEY. 

F. K. LoTHrop. 

Cuas. W. SWAIN. 
Joun E. Tipp. 

Joun W. Day. 

JAS. M. DRENNAN. 


THe prosperous 
temptation bids farewell to welfare. 


man who yields himself up to 


| 
| 
| 
‘ Rey. C. C. SEWALL. 
« « Wu. N. TYLER. 
« A. W. KEENE. 
I 
C(O. GG. TINKHAM. 
JOHN H. Procror. 
| 
, . . 
| 
| 


